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Mr. Speaker: 

This generous and sympathetic welcome to a Lincoln 
boy is very encouraging. Our distinguished friend who 
has demonstrated in our hearing this morning his great 
fitness for the position which he fiils^ spoke of his presence 
here before the Legislature as being a " red letter day." 
It is of course an honor which any one might appreciate 
to have the privilege of standing before those whom the 
honest and unpurchasable constituents of one hundred and 
thirty-seven counties have sent here to do the great and 
solemn, and, I might say, sublime work of making laws for 
the government of the people. 

A few years ago, in my ministry of education, I visited 
the Girls^ Normal School at Mi Hedge ville, which is abun- 
dantly worthy of your confidence and support, and I went 
into the hall of the capitol, which now no longer exists, 
and I remembered (and it is among my earliest recollec- 
tions) the fact of my own father leaving the dear old 
county of Lincoln and going down to Milledge ville — not 
once, but twice as a legislator ; and also an uncle of mine, 
who has held the position which you so honorably fill to- 
day as Speaker of the House of Representatives of Georgia 
/CX^ I mean Thomas W. Murrv, for whom a county is named J 
and another uncle of mine, Peter Lamar, who was for 
years a representative and a senator from the same county 
of Lincoln. 



Id addition to my nativity and bearing a diploma from 
the University, I feel that I have some right of speech 
before a Georgia Legislature. As I stood in that old hall, 
there came thrilling memories ; and as I walked through 
those historic scenes where Georgia history had been made 
so luminous, I imagined I could see coming out, from the 
walls into the aisles, the images of those who had made 
Georgia so conspicuous, and I do not now hesitate to say 
that in my humble judgment there is no State in this 
Union — not even Massachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania or Vir- 
ginia, which has contributed to jurisprudence and to pol- 
itics and to higher civilization more distinguished men 
than the State of Georgia. [Applause.] 

With those vivid memories that old hall seemed a Mecca 
for those who rejoice in the achievements of the past, or 
who are hopeful of the glories of the future. You must 
recall, as I did, Troup, Clark, Milledge, Jenkins, Forsyth, 
the JacksoDS, Cobbs, Berrien, the Stephenses, Toombs, 
Hill, Brown, the Doughertys, the Crawfordsj Chap- 
pell, and Miller. Among all those illustrious worthies 
who stamped the impress of their genius and their thought 
upon the statute books and the civilization of the land, 
there was not one of them who signed his name with a 
cross-mark. None of them were illiterate men, but all of 
them men of developed powers and capacities. 
. ^ ,^ Politics is a science of government that has too often been 

[j)a>i- ^^^^^Mo degraded into mere spoils of office^forgetful that public trust 
i is not for individual aggrandizement, but for the public 

good. I do not know that there has ever been a time 
when there was a greater need for wise and discriminating 
and courageous legislators or broad statesmanship. I have 
i|i the past known men who, taking their lives in their 
hands, would march with unblanched cheek in the presence 
of a strong battery or encounter the discharge of a whole 
field of artillery, and I have sometimes seen those same 



men in the Legislature quake and shiver in a dastardly 
manner, lest what they did would incur the ill will of Tom 
Jones or Jack Brown, of " 'Possum Trot/' in his county, 
[Applause.] 

The Legislature is not here to ascertain what the people 
want; but what they ought to want, and I have sometimes 
thought that there was a failure to apprehend what were 
the just limits of legislation, distinguishing subjects for 
legislation from those that should be left to courts or to 
moral agencies of society, and also the art of framing appro- 
priate and effective laws. 

In these days of political corruption there is a new beat- 
itude, " Blessed are the strong, for they shall prey on the 
weak." Government is perverted into partnership with 
monopolies, helping the few, the rich, to grow richer. The 
maxims and methods of government should be exalted 
and citizenship should be raised into a partnership with 
every virtue, giving predominance^to justice, right, vera- 
ciousness, equality before the law. Ordinarily in looking 
over the calendar of a Legislature you will find it is filled 
with bills numerous and experimental, and sometimes of 
local character and of doubtful justice. I came to-day to 
plead with you, my friends, for an object general and uni- 
versal — one that applies to every neighborhood, to every 
family and to every citizen in the State of Georgia, from 
Dade to Camden or from Rabup to Decatur — one of uni- 
versal concern, which lies at the foundation of civilization 
and good government and of material as well as mental 
prosperity. The good book says that the " king himself 
is served by the field,'' and that is the text of the most ex- 
cellent speech of our distinguished friend this morning, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and it means that the people, 
the government represented by the king, are served by the 
field, and that wealth comes from the field, and that agri- 
culture is the basis of our real wealth and prosperity. 



There are some things of general and permaDent 
coDcern which, it seems to me, should attract the attention 
of a legislator, and they are closely cooaected with the 
question of schools. One of the most important things is 
to provide for good roads. An agricultural journal estimates 
that farmers pay the enormous sum of $600,000,000 
for transportation of produce to nearest market. The 
heaviest tax a citizen pays in this country is the cost of 
transporting crops to market, and if that cost could be 
put down in dollars and cents instead of wear of machinery 
and live stock, loss of time and temper, and violation of 
the good rule which prohibits ua from swearing, there is 
not a community in Georgia that would not rebel against 
the impoverishment. Wagon transportation over the 
average road costs from fifteen to twenty cents per ton for 
each mile. When roads are impassable in winter, more 
than a million draft horses are kept in unproductive 
idleness. I have seen a woman and a dog hauling, over a 
good road in Germany, more produce than could be hauled 
by a wagon and two mules over some roads in Virginia 
and Alabama. 

Those who manage railway compauies sometimes incur 
the ill will and prejudice of unthinking people. Those 
who manage the railroads of this country, amounting to 
a capital of twelve thousand millions, with 180,000 
miles of railway, are generally, in ray judgment, good 
men, many of them surely so. I take it that those who 
manage railroads are on an average about as good and 
nice people as the merchants and lawyers and doctors, 
and, if some of my friends before me will excuse me, the 
preachers and legislators of the country. [Applause.] 

Another, a great measure, is prison reform. I have 
before me a pamphlet which I picked up for railroad 
reading just aS I lefl home, "The Fifth International 
Prison Congress Proceedings in Paris." It is a govern- 



ment publicatioD^ and full of valuable information and 
instruction on this subject. 

Nearly every man I met a few weeks ago was talking 
about the convicts. Well, I shall not take up your 
valuable time in saying what I think about them, but I 
will say that the prisons, generally in this country, 
might be called normal schools for criminals. The 
juvenile offenders are under the tuition of the criminal 
classes. We want better penal legislation, improved 
administration of the prisons. We want to strengthen the 
prevention of crime and introduce humanity into law, 
rehabilitate the offender and put better elements into the 
present condition of prison life. [Cheers.] 

We want better education, intellectual, moral, in- 
dustrial, practical, and home training and inducements 
to self-exertion instead of State-supported pauperism. 
What is saved in withholding proper education from 
children is lost in criminal jurisprudence, jails, police, 
almshouses. Perhaps you will laugh at me when I say 
that as prisons are normal schools for prisoners, it would 
be a good thing if we had a school for the training of 
wardens of the penitentiaries, so that they might under- 
stand their business and the science of penitentiaries. 
[Applause.] 

We are told that agriculture is the great basis of 

civilization, and we know that the farms of this country 

aggregate over thirteen millions of dollars, and are the most 

important economic interest of our people. It is natural 

that they should be interested in the improvement of 

agriculture. Agriculture is very unremunerative. Men 

<5an't grow cotton profitably at 4J cents a pound. Some 
of the depression is the result of culpable negligence, of 
bad farming. The Commissioner of Agriculture, in his 
last report, says that 98 per cent, of farms sold under mort- 
gages, were those in which the one-crop system was fol- 
lowed. 



Your maia duty now as legislators, as Georgia states- 
men, is to enlarge the power and worth of Georgia 
citizenship. The chief wealth of civilization is mao, his 
freedom in individual conduct and belief, his right to the 
possession and enjoyment of all his faculties, capacities and 
activities, in such full measure as is consistent with the 
enjoyment of liiie rights of other people. Does the sua 
shine less bright, the flowers have less fragrance, does 
sleep come less sweetly, to the children of the poor than to 
the children of the rich ? 

When I was a boy I heard Orestes A. Brownson deGne 
" democracy as the supremacy of man over his accidents." 
Democracy is a form of government and of political science 
which gives a man superiority over the accidents of birth, 
fortune, race and blood. Every American is entitled to the 
full development of his powers. Some people say that does 
not do for the mud-sills ; it does for the aristocracy, 
and priesthood, and kings, etc., but not for the common 
people. Government no longer represents a clique or 
privileged class, but is the organized expression of the 
whole people. As a form of government democracy is not 
inherently^r necessarily good. There is a deal of ignorance 
and crime that masquerades under the name of democracy, 
which shows itself in popular prejudices, election frauds, 
bribery, and falsehood and blatant demagogism. Heredi- 
tary privileges have been abolished, but corporate power. . 
confiscating taxes, legislation in the interest of few, be- ^^'^ j 
yond even the dreams of avarice, unfortunately exist. 

Our history does not show our democratic institutions 
to be infallible or inerrable. Newspapers and politicians 
talk flippantly of war, of the rights of insurgents, of co- 
lossal schemes of territorial acquisition, fighting navies, 
armies on a war footing, immense expenditures, while 
apparently indifferent to our own afibirs, the enforcement 
of law and justice, and the supression of crime. We had 



eleven thoasaDd murders in the United States last year, 
when there was only 163 in England and Wales. The 
reclamations of cities from misrule and bribery and the 
use of offices and contracts as rewards for dead-oeats, is of 
pressing need^ for in our experiment of self-government 
there has been no such failure as in municipal government. 
Universal suffrage is not a panacea. Giving management 
to greedy ignorance, avoirdupois of number, does not 
increase the wisdom or virtue of those possessed with these 
gifts. " The virtue of human wit not greater than the 
virtue of human character." Representative government, 
a constitutional republic, is a condition of freedom under 
moral and intellectual control, requiring patriotism, intelli- 
gence, integrity. Absolutism is easy. Liberty is a high 
prize to be won, a reward for the best, and is difficult to 
be preserved. 

A man capable of development has the right to be 
educated, and the State or the family which deprives the boy 
or girl of that inalienable right for the fullest develop- 
ment of his moral, intellectual and spiritual nature, is 
doing a grievous wrong to that child, and committing 
treason against the State in which he lives. [Applause.] 
Democracy demands a larger and larger number to enjoy 
mental improvement. I know some people say it is not 
safe to educate the masses. I am not afraid of the educated 
masses. I would rather trust the masses than kings, priests, 
aristocracy or established churches. [Cheers.] There is 
not an instance in the history of mankind where a church 
establishment has ever relaxed voluntarily its hold on the 
people. This separation of state and church comes from 
the uprising of the masses. Reforms have never come 
from the churdi or rulers, from above downward. Every 
social, political, religious revolution has come from the 
deep-settled convictions of the masses, determined to 
proclaim and assert their rights and their privileges, and 
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T<hat is the essence of democracy, and is the essence of the 
New Testament. Despotic governments make men thin- 
blooded and low-browed ; all back head and no forehead. 
JNTo nation can realize its full possibilities, unless it builds 
upon the education of the whole people. A wicked, stupid 
government, a penny-wise and pound-foolish legislator, 
*can brutalize a race, and reaching forward can fetter gen- 
erations unborn. 

You can predestinate the condition of children by ad- 
verse and illiberal school legislation. The largest wastes are 
'through ignorance, which paralyzes or misdirects the best 
forces. Knowledge saves. Wealth is not in iron ore, or 
water-power, or marble, nor in the soil ; but in the brain 
that organizes. We ought to broaden our ideas on educa- 
tion, consider it in a more rational light, for it is character 
translated into action. "Common sense, sound judgment, 
wisdom acquired by observation and tempered by experi- 
ence, with genius and power to help one's self to plan and 
-execute, entitles a man to a diploma from the world at 
large, even if he never gets it at a university. '^ 

Men who are to increase the wealth of the country by 
^ny industrial pursuit will be successful in proportion to 
industry, intelligence and integrity. Wages are regulated 
by mental capacity, and not by muscular strength. The free 
public school is the highest evidence of statesmanship, the 
tnost economical measure that can be adopted. These 
^public schools have come to stay. Those who oppose 
them may go, but the schools for the education of the 
children, if we would perpetuate institutions, and if we 
value the Magna Charta of human liberties, the New Testa- 
ment, are to continue and to be preserved. 

What kind of schools do you want? I am an American 
4ind I want American schools for American citizens. I 
'do not want any of your hyphened citizenship— German- 
Americans, or Irish -Americans, or Swedish- Americans, but 
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full-blooded, true-hearted, patriotic Americans. I went into 
a Boston school the other day, numbering 2,400 children. 
Every single one of them was of foreign parents, and 97 
percent, of them, when they came into the school, could not 
speak the English language. I don't believe in giving 
public money to the schools that are managed by denomina- 
tions, or that are of sectarian influence and control. [Ap- 
plause.] I believe in all kinds of schools from the univer- 
sity up to the kindergarten. [Laughter.] I would support 
:a university from public revenues. I would give moral sup- 
port and influence to denominational schools. I would 
have institutions of technology. I would introduce manual 
training into every school established by the State, every 
one of them, but I would not give one cent of money 
to any schools or institutions for charitable purposes when 
those schools aud institutions were not under State control, 
and when there was not an effective audit of every cent re- 
ceived by them. [Applause.] 

The South has expended more than about two hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars for schools, and then fool- 
ishly impoverished herself by tributes to foreign peoples. 
I have seen on the streets of Asheville, N. C, wagons 
for sale that were made in Kansas City, and our 
friend tells us this morning that our cotton seed, instead of 
being used at home, is sent abroad to enrich other people. 
Instead of using our products and living at home, there is 
a constant sum being sent away. An enormous sum^ 
a constant outflow of profit, is sent out from the State 
each year in the way of life and other insurances, with only 
a very small return. 

With slave labor the South lost sight of the need of di- 
versified employment, of multiplied utilities, of finding va- 
ried sources for wealth and prosperity. A crying need is 
industrial education, so as to give skilled labor, and take 
away our dependence on the one-crop system. In many 
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countries are trade schools to fit for particular employments. s^'^*® ^^ 

What has been lately done in the multiplicf(.tion of manual cither < 

schools is something absolutely unknown in the previous his- Cantot 

tory of the world. I can name over one hundred towns and and th 

cities in the United States which have incorporated manual it is ai 

training along with their public school system and ele- perma 

mentary education. It ought to be done more and more- edacat 

It is not to teach men to be blacksmiths and carpenters, or hiswo 

shoemakers, but the principles that underlie trade and in- protec 

dustries ought to be made a part of the instruction in our tries i 

schools, so as to give something that has some bearing on ons w 

eyery-day life — an education that^ will enable the children to it sen 

do something that man wants done. Heretofore education of its 

has been for the literary, leisured, professional classes to an ucts 

unfair extent, compared to the bread-winners This is ap- Wurt 

plicable to girls as well as boys. For the girls we can have ^as 8 

cooking, sewing and domestic economy. Upon the educa- f centu 

tion of the American girl depends the future of the Ameri- j^ed 

can home. Good housekeeping and good cooking are very (j^gti 

important factors in a nation^s prosperity. igj^^ 

I have before me a report made by a committee of Irish- 'pj 

men appointed to ascertain what was needed for the restora- p^^^j 

tion of Ireland's prosperity. These gentlemen visited ^j^^^] 

France, Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, and j^-^^g 

other countries, and they went through the whole question ^^^ 

of how far education was necessary for the prosperity and ^^ 

comfort and advancement of the nation. Their report ^j^ . 

showed that wherever they had gone in those countries, . • 
they found that prosperity and education went hand and 

hand with industry, and that absence of education meant , 

lapse of prosperity. And that is more and more the case with . , 

every country in the world ; and it is as necessary to agri- p 
culture as to manufactures. It is even n^ore necessary, if 
possible, for agriculture thani other industrjj;. Taking the 
case of Switzerland, the report said : It would be impos- 
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sible to enumerate the institutions in Switzerland devoted 
either directly or indirectly to i«chnical instructioo. The 
Canton of Zurich spends one-third of its budget on schools, 
and the other cantons more or less in the same ratio ; for 
it is an axium with these people, that in order to secure the 
permanent prosperity of the State, it is indispensable to 
educate the masses, and thus enable the artisan to excel in 
his work. It was the same of Denmark, which did not askfor 
protection but for education. Denmark was one of the coun- 
tries which by intelligence had made agriculture prosper- 
ous with free trade ; and to such ab extent that last year 
it sent 9,000,000 pounds sterling, or 4 pounds per head 
of its population, includiug women and children, of prod- 
ucts to England alone after supplying themselves. In 
Wurtemburg there was uot a pauper to be found ; and that 
~ was a country that was miserably poverty-stricken half a 
^ century ago. Jie could go through all the nations vis* 
ited aud show that education went hand iu hand with in- 
dustry, and that without education industry did not flour- 
ish. 

The lesson to be derived from all this activity in matters 
pertaining to education is clearly this, that our foreign 
rivals are determined to keep ahead in the matter of facil- 
ities for instruction, and not only iu those institutions 
wherein the highest branches of scientific instruction are 
pursued. The committee were convinced that the nation 
that has the best schools is the best prepared for the indus- 
trial warfare which lies ahead, and no money appears to be 
grudged for the erection, equipment, and mainteaance of 
educational institutions of all grades, and especially of 
the science laboratories which are being multiplied in 
Germany. The great industries of to-day depend more 
and more upon the successful application of recent discov- 
eries to ordinary manufacturing processes, and less and less 
upon the preeence of coal, iron and raw materials. 
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Everything that occurs in Georgia, that I see in the 
newspapers in reference to her faturci interests me beyond 
expression. I never forget my nativity, nor the same 
State with whose history I became familiar in my early life,. 
and from whose University I was graduated. I love every 
foot of Georgia soil. I love every breeze that blows from 
mountain to the seacoast, and I read with interest and joy 
everything that is for her prosperity and usefulness. The 
other day I saw what this legislature had done in refer- 
ence to education. When you go home and think over 
the past and your honorable career here, it will be a conso- 
lation to you. It will be a happy reflection that whatever 
else you may fail to do, you did march up boldly, almost 
unanimously, and declare that, let failures come, let dis- 
asters multiply, let discord arise in diflerentjportions of the 
State, for one thing there shall be no question as to our 
conduct, and that is that we will vote as one man to pre- 
serve and sustain the common school system of Georgia. 
[Applause.] 

I am brought into close and iatimate relation with the 
superintendents of education of the difierent States. Every^ 
one of them, so far as I know, as the result of our official 
intercourse, which was at first between strangers, has be- 
come my friend, and official acquaintance has ripened into- 
sincere friendship. Among all those superintendents, none 
purer, none more patriotic, none more devoted to his work,, 
none more successful in the administration of his office,, 
none safer or wiser in counsel, than my beloved friend, 
your admirable superintendent of schools, the Hon. G. R. 
Glenn. [Applause.] 

Take care of the teachers. Pay them well. Train themi 
for their work. The great need in the pulpit, in the Sun- 
day-schools, in public schools, and universities, everywhere,, 
i^ be^er teaching. Honor the profession, train for the 
work, dignifying it by your conduct and your appreciation 
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of their services. Recogaize teachers as among the chief 
{actors of your civilization, and do what tou can to make- 
the schools eqoal to any in the whole country. 

I spoke a while ago of the dignity of the office of the 
statesman and the legislator. It ie the chief duty of the 
statesman to watch over the outward interest of the people,, 
and of the edacator to quicken their souls. The etatesmai> 
must study and manage the passions and prejudices of the- 
community; the teacher must study the essentials, the deepest 
principles, of human nature. The statesman works with 
coarse iastrumenls; the teacher works on that delicate- 
ethereal essence, the immortal eoul. 

The golden age is iu the future, and we must grasp it 
by diligent effort and by wise conduct. The children and 
patriots on whom we are to depend for future glory are- 
committed to you. Arouse yourselves, for the broadest 
statesmanship. Jefferson said, " If we educate the children' 
aright, our descendants will be wiser than we, and many 
things impossible for us to do will be easy for them." 

I am here to-day to plead for the children, not for the 
grown-up men, not for the banks nor railroads, nor evea 
for agriculture ; but I am here to plead for the children. 
They are all oter your State. They are to be the guardians 
of your interests, the protectors of your lives and homes, 
aud to them are to he committed all the destinies of the- 
future. 

As a native Geoi^ian, as an American, loving our insti- 
tutions, let me beg you, in the name of my country, in the 
name of humanity, in the name of these children, whatever 
else may be done, to see to it that the children of Georgia,, 
your children, the children of your constituents, have the 
same rights and the same privileges and the same oppor- 
tunities as the children of Massachasetta, or New York, or- 
of any other country of the world. [Great applause,} 



